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HUMAN NATURE 


“The human body is a thing lent, a 
thing borrowed: the mind alone is 
yours.” (S. 22. 6. 1) 


“So long as you remain ignorant 
of the truth that your body is a 
thing borrowed from Me, you cannot 
understand anything at all.” (F. III 
137). 


The subtle structure and delicate 
functions of the human body were 
not devised by our parents, nor can 
we control them by our own power. 
Everything pertaining to it is the 
result of God’s Divine thought and 
is under His care. We are born into 
this world by the grace of God the 
Parent and live daily in comfort, be- 
cause we lie in His warm bosom, be- 
tween the embrace of heaven and 
earth, and are sustained and nour- 
ished by Him at all hours of the day 
and night. In other words, we feel no 
inconvenience in the da‘ly use of our 
body, since we are under His gracious 
protection with respect to everything 
requisite to its preservation—its heat 
and moisture, and all the other bodily 
functions. But how different the mat- 
ter becomes when we contract a seri- 
ous disease! In that case we shall not 
be able to freely move so much as a 
single limb, no matter how boastful 
we may be of our own strength or 
ingenuity. We shall be confined to 
our bed, the one mat becoming our 
whole world, and suffer from the 
fever or chill that accompanies sick- 
ness. Let us remember this and we 
shall be convinced that our body is 
not ours, but a thing borrowed from 
Him. 

It is highly important that we 
should use our body in such a man- 
ner as meets His will, since it is a 
thing borrowed from Him. But we do 
not see this truth clearly, and use it 
for our own pleasure, valuing our sel- 
fish desires beyond everything. This 
only keeps us from receiving the 
Divine protection, and sooner or later 
brings us pain. He says it depends en- 
tirely upon our mental actions wheth- 
er we are allowed to enjoy the free 
functioning of our body or are com- 
pelled to mourn its loss of vigor and 
want of freedom. And this is what 
He teaches by pointing out to us the 
truth that the mind alone is ours. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF TENRIKYO CHURCH 


Now, what kind of religion is Ten- 
rikyo? 

Its teachings could be summed up 
in a few words—to live a joyous life 
by everybody in the world (or, as put 
down in its peculiar phraseology— 
“Sekai-Ichiretsu-Yoki-Gurashi”). 

It preaches that everybody in the 
world, parents, children and married 
couples is all brethren and never 


as is specified in this religion. 

It is preached in Tenrikyo that 
the world was created by God for 
man, His child, to live joyously in. If 
man leads joyous life, God will also 
be joyous. In this way of thinking lies 
the very essence of the teachings of 
the Tenrikyo. 

The “Jiba” is the place where 
man’s original history began. The 
person who made it possible for man 
to embark upon his earthly life was 
the Foundress, and the date when 
such adventure began was the 26th 
day of October in the 9th year of 
Tempo (1838). This is the reason 
why the Tenrikyo calls Foundress a 
“God’s Shrine.” 


It is further preached that man, 
who finds his abode in God the Par- 
ent’s bosom, is credited with nothing 
wh'ch he could lay claim to. Every- 
thing belongs to God; his corporeal 
body is what God lends him, or, in 
other words, he borrows his body 
from God. The eight weaknesses of 
man emanates from an ignorance of 
this intrinsic relationship. Tenrikyo 
refers to these as mere dusts which 


alien to one another. Moreover, the 
world of mankind is at one with the 
world of deity. This world implies 
the corporeal body of deity, and man- 
kind lives within God’s bosom. God, 
then, may sometimes be called Sun 
and Moon or Parents. The term “Oya- 
gami” (or Parental God) so often 


used in the Tenrikyo, clearly denotes 
the relationship between God and man 


should be swept daily. The way to a 
true joyousness cf life lies in sweep- 
ing the dust away. Everything will be 
achieved through the assistance ren- 
dered by God. Then, how is such God’s 


help be obtained? Fundamentally, 
“Otsutome” or “Service” works it 
out. “Otsutome,” re-realizing the 


original circumstance of man’s emer- 
gence on the earth, is quite different 
from the so-called “Mikagura” as 
seen in other religious sects, and 
stands at the very root of the reli- 
gious faith of the Tenrikyo Church. 

The Tenrikyo is not based on mere 
teachings. Its teachings are at once 
embodied in the unselfish spirit of 
service in aid to others, and _ this 
spirit is materialized in the “Hino- 
k’shin.” Herein lies the reason why 
the Tenrikyo is called a living reli- 
gion. During the entire span of the 
Foundress’ lifetime, She not only 
devoted soul and mind to preaching 
Her teachings, but actually practiced 
Her doctrine of “Help to others.” The 
manual services being voluntarily of- 
fered by Tenri devotees are cement- 
ed by the unparalleled example set 
by the Foundress. 
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TEACHING OF GOD 


By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 


Eminence does not here refer mere- 
ly to the superiority of nobility, good- 
ness or meritorious deeds. Evil and 
mysterious things, if they are extra- 
ordinary and dreadful, are called 
ecole Gig’ c 

Thus as a general idea kami means 
a personal and awe-inspiring spirt 
which became the object of religious 
worship reflecting simply superna- 
tural power. Following is the state- 
ment made by Dr. Saeki. 

. . In very ancient times in our 
country natural phenomenon or ob- 
jects of nature that stimulated won- 
der were felt to contain marvelous 
power and were looked upon as kami. 
This next developed into the idea of 
the worship as kami of the spiritual 
powers that control these (natural) 
objects and act upon them. This in 
time became the worship of the 
power of kami who confer favors on 
human life in the form of continu- 
ous and renewing development. Grad- 
ually the evil kami who inflict mis- 
fortune on mankind are sifted out 
and we reach the existence of a world 
of deities ruled by a pure and su- 
preme divine spirit. 

Briefly, there are three main cul- 
tural stages in the development of 
Shinto, in connection with the term 
understood by the Japanese as kan. 
The first stage was the primitive 
nature worship or polydemonism, the 
second was the higher nature wor- 
ship or sheer polytheism, the third 
was the advanced cultural level in 
which beliefs and practices relating 
to kami come under the influence of 
ethical and intellectual elements of 
a higher order. However, even the 
last stage was merely the advanced 
stage of ancestor worship. Thus 
Shinto formed a moral code of loy- 
alty to the Emperor as Divine, which 
became the essence of national reli- 
gion along with the articulate for- 
mation of staie. 

... Shinto, as a theanthropic reli- 
gion, has culminated in Mikadoism 
or the Worship of the Mikado or Jap- 
anese Emperor, as a divinity, during 
his lifetime as well as after his death 

. Herein lies even at the present 
day, in my opinion, the essence of life 
of Shinto, inseparably connected with 
the national ideals of the Japanese 
people ... (Dr. G. Kato: Study of 
Shinto) 


On the other hand, the original 


nature worship became the basis for 
common and popular belief. The 
kami-concept became an anthropo- 
morphic personified deity concept, 
and the structure of religion in gen- 
eral became not a religious faith 
based on deep insight toward human 
nature through the work of God, 
but a national religion or moral code 
and mere superstitions, the cause of 
many superstitions among the people. 
The term kami could not develop 
into a so-called religious term, “god,” 
but retained only the implication of 
“above,” “superior,” or “awe-inspir- 
ing’ with reference to the catcgorics 
of state religion or naive folk-belief. 
During the period of religious dile- 
ma (from the Yedo era to the Meiji 
era), it was natural that an active 
Shinto revival movement caused 
from religious desire arose among 
the common people in the form of 
popular theism. 


Il. TENRIKYO GOD 
CONCEPT 


Although the same term “Kami” 
has been used for God in Tenrikyo, 
the contents or the meanings of the 
term have been quite different from 
that of the traditional concept. It may 
be said that the Tenrikyo God con- 
cept is much closer to that of Chris- 
tianity in its contents. 

The words spoken by God, for the 
first time, to the world, through the 
three moments were, “I am the moto 
no Kami and jitsu no Kami. I have 
the predestination to th's residence. 
Now I am descended from heaven to 
save all human beings. I want to take 
Miki as Tsuki-Hi no Yashiro (or the 
shrine of the Moon and Sun—media- 
tress between God and man).” 

It is appropriate to open the pas- 
sage to the understanding of the God 


concept through the two words, moto _ 


and jitsu, used in this positive reve- 
lation which appeared through Miki. 
Moto no Kami. The terms moto 
and jitsu were used frequently by the 
Foundress in Tenrikyo Scriptures as 
an aid to the people in understanding 
the nature of God. The term moto 
is used in following Mikagurauta. 
Here, the Jiba of Yamato, the resi- 
deuce of God, 
Though you speak of it, yet you know 
not about its origin. (M J 4) 
Whoever understands the origin of 
creation will yearn for this place. 
(M J 5) 


If you wish to hear, come to Me; I 
will teach you 

About the origin of all things. (M J 6) 

Though I have hitherto worshipped 
Thee, 

Till now I did not know Thee as the 
Original God. (M III 9) 

Here is the original Home of this 


world; 

A wondrous place has been revealed. 
(M V 9) 

Although disease is a distressing 
thing, 


There is no one who knows _ its 
source. (M X 8) 
Until now, the source of disease 
Has not been known by anyone. 
(M X 9) 
Now at last it is revealed. 
The source of disease is in the heart. 
(M X 10) 
Italicized words are the transla- 
tion of the term moto in the original 
scripture. Of these poems, the first 
two imply “cause” or “reason,” the 
third implies “principle” in the orig- 
inal writing, and the remaining poems 
imply “origin” as translated accord- 
ing to the total meaning derived from 
the sentences. Thus the most wuniver- 
sal implication is the term “origin.” 
This term occurs in Ofudesaki in 
fifty places, and the universal im- 
plications are “origin” or “begin- 
ning.” They are grouped according 
to the implication of the term: 


Cause, Reason: 


You call this place the kamigata (The 
Holy Abode) of Jiba (The native 
place of all human beings), 

But you do not know why. (F I 4) 

When you learn the reason, 

You will long for this place. (F I 5) 

It is indeed regrettable to both Moon 
and Sun, i 

Because you do not know this reason. 

(F XIII 44) 

Principle: 

If you want to know the reason. 

Come and I will teach you all about it. 

(F I 6) 

The reason I talk so tediously on His 
omnipotence is 

That this indeed is the foundation of — 
the salvation of the Whole world. 

(F VIII 48) 

Even if we look everywhere, there 
will be no one 

Who knows this foundation of the 
salvation. (F VIII 49) 


(To be continued) 
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ROBERT BRUCE AND 
THE SPIDER 


Rudyard Kipling, great English 
writer, wrote the famous lines: ‘Hast 
is east, and west is west, and never 
the twain shall meet.” However, at 
present by means of the airplane and 
other fast, safe means of travel, the 
last and the West are meeting and 
enjoying the pleasure of getting ac- 
quainted. Moreover, it has always 
seemed to me that human nature is 
very similar all over the world. I 
would like to illustrate this truth 
with two stories. The Ononotofu and 
the frog, the above story in the pre- 
vious issue, is the “Hast” story which 
was told to me by my teacher of Japa- 
nese who is a student of Tenri Uni- 
versity and Robert Bruce and the 
spider which I am going to tell you 
now is the “West” story which I read 
when I was in elementary school in 
Chicago. 

Robert Bruce was Earl of Carrick 
in Scotland about the year 1300 A.D. 
(At this time Emperor Godaigo of 
Japan was a boy. Later together with 
his nobles, he fought the bakufu, the 
military class, to regain his political 
power.) Robert had a right, by in- 
heritance, to be king of Scotland, but 
King [Edward I of England chose 
another man. This made Robert an- 
gry and raising an army of men he 
fought the English. However, Bruce’s 
aimy was destroyed and he together 
with his shield bearer, a lad of eigh- 
teen named Donald, fled from the field 
of battle. 


Arriving at a small village at the 
foot of a mountain, Robert knocked 
on the door of one of the houses. It 
was already night and there were no 
lights on the dirt road. A woman with 
a candle in her hand opened the door. 
“Kind lady,” said Bruce, “would you 
please allow two poor soldiers to pass 
the night under your roof?” 

“T would not,” she answered curtly. 
“Some military men came and took 
my only son from me last year to 
serve in the army and he may be dead 
now for all I know. I want nothing 
to do with soldiers.” With that, she 
slammed the door in their face. 

Bruce turned to Donald and said, 
“The people in this village must hate 
soldiers. I guess we had better hide 
in the mountain.” “I agree, let’s go,” 
answered the boy. Together they 
climbed the mountain until they dis- 


covered a cave where they decided 
to spend the night. 

Thinking about what the village 
woman had said about her son, Bruce 
turned to Donald and asked, “Lad, 
do you have a mother?” 

“Yes, Sir,” he replied. “She lives 
in the country a couple of miles from 
here.” 

“Well, you’d better go home to her. 
You will be safe there. The English 
will be sending scouts all over the 
countryside to look for me. If I am 
captured JT’ll be hung and, if you’re 
with me, you’ll be hung too.” 

“Vd rather stay with you,’ objected 
the boy. 

“No, you must go home,” insisted 
Bruce. Sadly the lad left his master, 
turning to wave goodby as he de- 
scended the slope. 

Now Robert Bruce was alone in 
the cave. He lay down on his cloak 
and put his belt with the sword at- 
tached to it by his side. “What’s the 
good of living,” he thought to him- 
self. “The English have hung my 
three brothers and have taken my 
wife and sisters into captivity. I have 
lost a battle and many of my faith- 
ful followers have been killed. I would 
be better off dead.” Resolved to kill 
himself, Robert turned to take his 
sword out of its scabbard. As he did 
so he noticed that a spider had wov- 
en her web over a hollow place in 
the ceiling of the cave. He reached 
up with his sword and tore away the 
web. The spider dropped to the floor, 
but quickly ran up the wall and be- 
gan to spin another web. Bruce wait- 
ed until the web was finished and 
again destroyed the web. Once more 
the patient spider spun a web. 

“By Saint Andrew!” (the patron 
said of Scotland) He exclaimed. “If 
that small insect can try over and 
over again, why can’t I?” He rose, 
brushed the dust from his clothes 
and strode out of the cave. In a few 
weeks he had raised another army of 
men willing to fight for the inde- 
pendence of Scotland and at the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn they defeated the 
English. Shortly afterward he was 
able to obtain the release of his wife 
and sisters through an exchange of 
prisoners. 

Thus a frog taught Ononodofu of 
Japan the lesson of perseverance in 
the East and a spider taught the same 
lesson to Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland, in the West. (By C. P.) 


ACTIVITY OF HINOMOTO 
LIERARY 

The Hinomoto Library held its sec- 
ond anniversary exhibition from June 
24 to the 30th. The library exhibited 
approximately three hundred pieces 
of modern Japanese pottery and one 
hundred and fifty books on this topic. 
They were collected by the people 
who visited Japan during the Seven- 
tieth Anniversary of the Foundress. 

Today there are more than two 
thousand kilns in Japan, and Japan 
has excelled over the world’s level in 
the production of fine pottery. The 
works produced from these have 
unique Japanese shapes, colors, and 
design; thus many people of Amer- 
ica and Europe have great admiration 
for Japanese pottery. 

The library’s small collection could 
not show even a little part of mod- 
ern Japanese pottery, so in order to 
appreciate Japanese pottery to its 
fullest extent you must visit the new 
and old kilns in Japan and watch 
the potteries being made. 

The Hinomoto Library consists of 
20,000 books. Most of the books are 
written in Japanese, but the books 
which have been published in recent 
years, have many illustrations and 
English section at the end; therefore 
even people who can not understand 
Japanese would enjoy these books. 

In order to introduce the traditional 
Japanese culture to the public, the 
library holds a meeting every fourth 
Sunday of the month. The lectures 
and discussions are in Japanese. 
There have been 15 meetings to date. 
In May, 1956, the library published 
the Nippon Bunka Koza the collec- 
tions of lectures given on Japanese 
culture. 

The contents are as follows: 

How to see Japanese Movie 

Movie Producer and Director 

Message of Patriarch Nakayama 

About Library 

Explanation of Ukiyoe 

Exhibition Catalog of Japanese Art 
Books and Wood Print Ukiyoe 

Noh-Play 

Noh Mask by Sculpture 

The Secret Method of Manipulat- 
ing the Bunraku Ningyo 

How to See Kabuki 

Haiku and Life 

Classification of Japanese Dance 

Recent Economical Condition in 
Japan 

Koto in the History of Japanese 
Music 
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@On the Tea Ceremony 


The tea ceremony or the cult of 
tea is one of Japan’s most Oriental 
and traditional arts being highly ap- 
preciated by the Westerners. Their 
appreciation, of course, contains a 
number of delicate nuances. For some 
it may amount to a mere curiosity 
directed to something unusual and 
strange, while to others, if may strike 
as peculiar and typical manifestation 
of the Oriental spiritual culture. 

Seen by the persons in the latter 
category, the cult of tea may even 
appear as a striking evidence of the 
Oriental mentality. These persons 
agree in saying that the small room 
where the tea ceremony is usually 
held represents the best in Oriental 
architecture, and the various articles 
used for tea ceremony amounts to 
the quintessence of the Oriental 
craftsmanship, the manners of the tea 
ceremony show the fundamentals of 
the Oriental pattern of social eti- 
quette. 

How, then have the rules and regu- 
lations of tea ceremony, the target 
of such unconditional praise, been 
established? In the following lines, 
the history of the tea ceremony will 
be briefly described. 

The tea ceremony in Japan, in- 
deed, dates back to a distant. past. 
In the remote past, what was called 
dashicha was drunk; in medieval 
times, they drank matcha (or pow- 
dered green tea), and in the modern 
times sencha (or natural leaf green 
tea) is drunk. The so-called tea cere- 
mony uses the matcha. 

When the cult of ceremony was 
first introduced to Japan during the 
days of the Nara dynasty, it is re- 
corded, that the tea ceremony took 
place in the Imperial Court and tem- 
ples. From this, it is known that the 
practice was in existence from such 
remote past. In the Heian era. a Gov- 
ernment controlled tea garden is re- 
corded to have existed in the urban 
area of Kyoto. About this time, the 
practice of tea drinking is known to 
have been in prevalence in China as 
a sort of stimulant to be taken after 
a strenuous process of Sutra chant- 
ine at temples. As Buddhism was in- 
troduced to Japan, it was onlv nat- 
ural that this practice of drinking 
tea was taken up at the Imperirl 
Court as an inevitable process, at- 
tendant upon Buddhist rituals. As 


the international exchange between 
Japan and China was gradually dis- 
continued afterwards, the practice 
apparently went out of vogue. 

In the subsequent Sung dynasty in 
China, tea drinking was much in fav- 
or. It even went to the extent that 
tea was placed under the govern- 
ment monopoly. About then, Japan 
came to communicate with China. As 
a result the practice of tea ceremony 
was brought to this country for the 
second time. 

When Sanetomo Minamoto was at 
the helm of the Kamakura Shogun- 
ate, Archbishop Eisai, after engag- 
ing in the study of the Zen sect of 
Buddhism, came back to Japan biring- 
ing with him seedlings of tea tree, 
which he planted in the yard of the 
Reisenji Temple at the foot of Mt. 
Seburi in the province of Hizen in 
Kyushu. This is recorded to have 
marked the first time that tea trees 
were grown in Japan. Being in favor 
with the ruling Shogun, Eisai was 
invited to take charge of Jufukuji 
Temple in Kamakura. Seeing that 
Sanetomo, the Shogun, was often af- 
flicted with a hangover, Eisai wrote 
a book called “How to Keep Healthy 
by Drinking Tea,” which he present- 
ed to the Shogun together with tea 
leaves. In presenting them, the priest 
took the trouble to persuade the ruler 
of the efficacy of tea leaves in restor- 
ing health and to initiate h'm in the 
art of cultivating tea trees as well 


as drinking tea leaves. Tea trecs 
planted and grown in Japan were 
then in small numbers. The majority 
of tea drunk being imported from 
China, tea was precious, and was ac- 
cessible only to nobility and priests. 

When Emperor Godaigo schemed 
the overthrow of the Kamaura Sho- 
gunate, his courtiers, in conspiring 
with a group of warriors and com- 
mon people as well as priests, took 
recourse in holding a tea drinking 
party as a camouflage. This incident- 


ally gave impetus to the subsequent: | 


vogue in which tea drink ng found 
itself. Old records still existing tell 
that, from this time on, tea drinking 


parties came to be held frequently. | 


As the Samurai class came to gain 
power in the era of the Ashikaga 
Shogunate, the Samurai warriors 
found in a tea party a conven ‘ent 
stepping stone to fulfilling their as- 
piration to lead a nobleman’s life. 
Their inherent warring spirit, fur- 
ther, gave birth to the prevalence of 
what is called Tocha 


would be gambled on. Soon the stakes 


at these parties took the form of the'r — 


swords, armors, etc., and in view of 
the unwholesome effects that would 


inevitably be exerted upon the life . 


of his Samurai followers, the Shogun 


had to decree strictly against that 
practice. me | 


(To be continued) 


Tea House 


in which the 
place of origin of tea that they drank — 


